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BOOK NOTICES. 

American History and its Geographic Conditions. By Ellen Churchill 
Semple. Houghton, Mifflin <5° Co., Boston, ipoj. 466 pp., 16 
maps. 

American History and its Geographic Conditions: Under this 
rather cumbersome title is included an exceedingly scholarly treat- 
ment of the operation of geographic influences in American history. 
Appearing, as it does, almost simultaneously with Brigham's Geo- 
graphic Influences in American History (reviewed in this number of 
the Bulletin), one naturally compares the two books in order to see 
how two different authors approach the same general subject. The 
interest in this comparison becomes still greater because of the 
fact that these two books are pioneers in a large field destined in 
the future to be exploited from many points of view. It requires 
but a cursory examination to discover that the two works are 
absolutely different, and, moreover, that they really supplement one 
another. In Professor Brigham's book, as might be expected, the 
basis is physiographic, and from this basis- numerous geographic 
influences are considered. The very division of the subject by chap- 
ters is made on physiographic lines. In Miss Semple'sbook, on the 
other hand, the basis is historical, and in the course of the unfolding 
of the history of the United States it is shown what geographic 
influences have been in operation. 

Starting in Chapter I with the maritime history of Europe, in 
which the significant facts relating to the discovery and exploration 
of America are briefly indicated, the author proceeds in Chapter II 
to a study of the rivers, pointing out their importance in the explora- 
tions for the Northwest Passage and as pathways for the fur trade. 
Not only the large but even the small rivers are considered in this 
excellent statement of the influence of rivers on early explora- 
tion and settlement. The importance of the Appalachian barrier 
warrants the assignment of two chapters, the first treating of its 
influence upon colonial history, the second of its influence in the 
guidance of the westward movements of the pioneers. In the fifth 
chapter the geographical position of the trans-Allegheny settle- 
ments is considered, especial attention being paid to the influence of 
the Appalachian barrier in separating them from the Coast States, as 
well as of the Mississippi River as an avenue of trade toward the 
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Gulf. This naturally leads to a consideration, in Chapter VI, of 
the Louisiana Purchase, which, as Miss Semple shows, simply antici- 
pated what must eventually have come about as a result of geogra- 
phic influences, namely, the assembling of the various parts of the 
Mississippi Valley under one control. 

Then follow chapters on the " Geography of the Atlantic Coast 
in Relation to the Development of American Sea Power " ; the 
" Geography of Sea and Land Operations in the War of 1812" — 
the best treatment of this topic that the reviewer has seen ; and 
" Spread of Population in the Mississippi Valley as Affected by 
Geographic Conditions," including a very clear statement of the 
causes operating toward the separation of Texas from Mexico. 
Chapters X and XI consider the nature of the movement westward 
across desert and mountain and clearly show how important the 
rivers were in guiding these early movements. Strangely, neither 
here nor elsewhere in the book are the Mormons mentioned. It is, 
of course, a delicate question to handle, but failure to treat it leaves 
an important gap in an otherwise complete whole. In this con- 
nection it may be said that the general subject of irrigation and its 
influence seems to have demanded fuller treatment than it receives. 

Chapter XII points out clearly the reasons why the United States 
naturally expanded as it did, becoming a great continental power, 
and also shows how the surroundings and opportunities have 
reacted to influence American character. In the next chapter it is 
shown how important are the inland waterways, how their devel- 
opment by aid of canals was checked by the incoming of railways, 
and how important it now. is to improve them properly by adequate 
canals. There is in Chapter XIV a vivid picture of the geographic 
influences operating in the Civil War, especially in the campaign 
around Richmond. "The Geographical Distribution of Immigra- 
tion," discussed in Chapter XV, considers the nature and causes of 
the distribution, and closes with a statement of the turn of tide 
to immigration out of America into Canada. Chapter XVI, " Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Cities and Industries," is a broad treat- 
ment of general principles, and is one of the least specific in the 
book. Chapter XVIII discusses the " Geographical Distribution 
of Railroads." 

The entire book is an argument for expansion, and it is evident 
that Miss Semple's studies have led her to the belief that America's 
destiny to reach out over the world is a result of the operation of geo- 
graphical laws. Doubtless, many will not agree to the adequacy of 
all the reasons she sets forth, or that she has fully taken into 
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account all causes that are operating. Nevertheless, she makes a 
strong case, and the book can be recommended to anti-expan- 
sionists as one that certainly shows the main arguments, of the other 
side clearly. Especially in the last two chapters — one on " The 
United States in relation to the American Mediterranean," the 
other on "The United States as a Pacific Ocean Power " — are the 
nature and causes of expansion most fully treated. In the first of 
these it is shown how important it has been to gain a foothold in 
the West Indies; and this chapter might even be used by President 
Roosevelt in defence of the Panama policy of the Administration, 
although written before it was adopted. This chapter also gives 
a statement of the striking development of commerce in the Gulf 
region, the drift of trade down the Mississippi, as is natural, and 
the marked growth of New Orleans. That our expansion across 
the Pacific is a result of geographic conditions is the burden of the 
last chapter, in which it is pointed out that our position on two 
oceans demands a development in each, and that the apparent jump, 
which has caused so much uneasiness, is merely the logical extension 
of our entire national policy and development, now taking a some- 
what new form when the water frontier is reached. Miss Semple 
spares the feelings of the Canadians in not making a point of the 
resemblance between the extension of American influence into Texas 
and the recently begun movement of Americans into Western 
Canada. Will her law operate here? 

Miss Semple's book will find a wide audience, for it appeals to 
people of many interests. The time has arrived when educated 
people in general should know not merely that United States has 
grown and that it has had a certain history,but why this has been so. 
This book states these reasons along many lines. Moreover, it states 
them clearly and convincingly, and evidently upon the basis of wide 
research and knowledge. It is a marked book, not merely because 
one of the first of its kind on this subject, but because it is an ade- 
quate treatment of the subject. 

R. S. T. 

Geographic Influences in American History.* — In preparing this 
book Professor Brigham has broken a new path, along which others 
will doubtless follow. The book commands attention not alone 
because written by an American geographer of high rank, but also 
because it is the first book to treat scientifically of the intimate 

* Geographic Influences in American History, by Prof. Albert P. Brigham, 366- 
pp., GinnSs' Co., Boston, Mass. 
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relation between physiography and American national develop- 
ment. This is a large subject and a difficult one, for it is on the 
border line between two comprehensive divisions of knowledge. 
To cover the ground well, and especially in the small compass of a 
book of little more than 350 pages, calls not only for, extensive 
knowledge, but also for marked skill in handling the task. 

To accomplish his object of presenting a large subject in a small 
compass the author has centred his description around several 
large topics of marked importance. His first theme, "The Eastern 
Gateway of the United States," tells with great clearness the won- 
derful story of the Mohawk valley and its influence on the develop- 
ment of lines of travel and transportation and the growth of indus- 
tries and cities. While throughout the book the literary style is 
excellent and well calculated to hold the interest, this first chapter 
seems to excel the others in these respects. 

The second chapter, entitled " Shore-Line and Hilltop in New 
England," has a less compact theme, and is consequently more 
disjointed. It, moreover, enters rather farther into the purely 
physiographic phases of the- subject. But one cannot read this 
chapter without gaining a realization of the profound influence of 
physiography on New England life, which, as Brigham shows, 
impresses itself even on the literature of the best New England 
writers. It is an excellent characterization of New England con- 
ditions and their relation to causes. Not a few New Englanders 
have not yet, however, schooled themselves to the belief that the 
future of this section is so economically dark as might be inferred 
from the author's partial prophecies. It is doubtless true that 
New England is geographically better fitted to become a summer 
resort and a producer of building stones than to lead in cotton 
manufacturing; but the future, like the past, may supply examples 
of conditions which seem to defy the laws of " geographic con- 
trol." The decline of New England is much talked of, but is much 
less a fact than would be inferred from many of the statements 
about it. 

Chapter III presents the clearest and best description of "The 
Appalachian Barrier " and its effects that the reviewer has seen ; 
and the next chapter, under the title of "The Great Lakes and 
American Commerce," gives a clear and interesting statement of 
the importance of the Great Lakes and Niagara. The author's 
outline of the future possibilities of the lakes, supplemented by 
proper canals, and his discussion of the possible diversion of trade 
from the Central States to Southern ports, are full of interest to 
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New York people at the present time, when the undertaking has 
been determined upon of endeavouring to provide for the retention 
of the interior traffic along the natural eastern gateway. 

" The Prairie Country " is treated in Chapter V, and "Cotton, 
Rice, and^ Corn " in Chapter VI. The latter chapter gives a strong 
picture of the geographic reasons for believing in a great future 
for the South, as well as a clear, striking statement of her past as 
guided by geographic influences. The remaining chapters, each 
worthy of special comment, bear the following titles: "The Civil 
War," "Where Little Rain Falls," "Mountain, Mine, and Forest," 
"From the Golden Gate to Puget Sound," "Geography and 
American Destiny," and "Government Study of our Domain." 
The book is illustrated by 72 well-selected pictures, reproduced as 
half tones, and 16 maps. 

While the book aims primarily to show the influence of geo- 
graphic conditions on the development of a great nation, Professor 
Brigham again and again makes it clear that he is not so blinded by 
his own special interest as to think that geographic influences con- 
trol. Yet he falls into the use of the phrase ' ' geographic controls, " 
which comes so easily to some physiographers. 

The appearance of Professor Brigham's book is an important 
event, marking as it does the first organized excursion into this 
great borderland by an American physiographer. It cannot but have 
an influence of importance in other directions than in leading the 
way. It will bring before the geographer a statement of many 
points of relation of his science to history; and the historian it will 
remind of what is sometimes overlooked — that there are many 
geographic factors of value in human development. Teachers in 
all lines of geography will find the book of value in their work, and 
so, also, ought the teacher of history. Moreover, the book will be 
read by many for the mere pleasure of reading a delightfully-written 
text on a theme of general interest, presented from a new stand- 
point. R. S. T. 

E Architecture du Sol de la France, by Commander O. Barre". pp. ill 
andjpj, with 189 figures and plates. Paris, Armand Colin, igoj. 

L' Architecture du Sol de la France is one of the best and most 
detailed studies of the geomorphology of a large area that has yet 
appeared. The author has made use of all the modern principles 
of geomorphology and has applied these principles to a careful and 
comprehensive study of the development of France. The state- 



